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Cities of Space 


In the shadow of St Paul's Cathedral a 
^ running track has been laid out so that 
those who guard London from the fires of 
the enemy may have air and exercise. On 
the bombed sites of the city the grass grows, 
and bracken has been seen peeping from a 
weary sandbag. Ducks sail in some of the 
vast 4 ‘ static water ” tanks. Stand where 
you will in London some new vista is sure to 
open up. The rounded glory of St Paul's 
is now seen more nearly as Wren planned ; 
odd corners of squares and alleys stand clear 
to sun and air. - 

At the Heart of Empire 

Although the C N suggestion of sowing 
seeds on the bombed sites has not been 
carried out, Nature herself has done much to 
heal the scars, adding touches of beauty 
to the new city of space which is London in 
the fourth summer of war. It has been' 
bombed and blasted, but now that-the dust 
has settled and the tales of heroism are 
enshrined into our keeping for ever, London 
is seen anew—open, airy, invested with the 
promise of a fitting spaciousness. It is not 
a wounded and weary city that we have, but 
a proud and prophetic one, Already *the 
prophets are at work on her face and soul. 
They are speaking of~ avenues and pro¬ 
menades, ring-roads for fast traffic, and 
quiet, strolling roads for conversation and 
discussion. We are all beginning to hope 
for a lasting city of space, light, and air at 
the Heart of Empire. 

Y^hat a war memorial London itself could 
A be ! If in the new light of a world re-born 
into freedom we could re-build the world's 
greatest city so that it stood to all mankind 
as a symbol of what men have died for—. 
that would be worth a multitude of plinths 
and obelisks dotted over Britain. For this 
fight' against Nazism is a fight for space. 
It is a declaration to men that we must 
have room to breathe, to look at the sky, 
to see the flowing river and to walk under the 
trees. We must have space for the soul to 
grow and all the cramping chains which 
prevent that must be destroyed. Our capital 
city set in England is a symbol-for all that. 
We have been much too content to see London 
dirty and defiled, full of office slum? as well 
as slums in which people live. We have 
been satisfied to see our city grow and 
sprawl across the counties until the “ great 
wen,” as Cobbett called it, has outgrown 
its strength and lies vast and unwieldy: 

A New Jerusalem 

Now once again comes the moment to 
envisage spaciousness with dignity, size 
with comeliness. . .William Morris’s vision 
of London “white and clean” flashes 
across the Thames already in the spacious, 
flowing lines of Waterloo Bridge, a herald of 
spaciousness on the southern bank which 
we shall be proud to show to our. visitors 
from all over the world. 

For it is to this city of space that men will 
flock. They will come here in mingled 
pride and tears to hear again the immortal 
story of how London defended man’s right 
to have space to live. They will come to see 
charred ruins and blackened buildings and 
to visit streets and houses which have won 
honour and fame. It will then be for us to * 
point’to them the new city of space we are 
preparing—a creation of heavenly inspiration 
and of man’s "ingenuity, a New Jerusalem. 


And the nations of them which are saved 
shall walk in the light of if; and the things . 
of the earth do bring their glory and honour 
into it. And the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day : for there shall be no night 
there . And they shall bring the glory and 
honour of tfee nations into it. 

"["his is a time for greatness with all our 
cities. We may think of them nobly as 
places in which men live and expand in 
knowledge or grace, or as uncared for, 
unplanned muddles in which human beings 
merely exist to earn a living.* They may be 
full of ennobling sights of tower and spire, 
wide thoroughfares and spacious architecture, 
or crammed with hideous streets and ugly* 
buildings which depress the .mind and heart. 
St Paul's on a summer morning now, with 
all the light and space playing round it, is a 
new and glorious possession for the world, a 
noble triumphant etching, as it has been 
called, soaring into the sky. Sb is the sight 
of Exeter Cathedral from the destroyed 
High Street. Space at the heart of the.city* 
is now the possession of God’s house. The 
precincts are widening. There is a new link 
between everyday life and everyday religion. 
That is seen, too, in Coventry, where the 
gracious spire stands in supreme dignity— 
defiant before the Nazi evil, and uplifting 
men’s hearts to God. 

A Nobler Britain 

All over the world British men and women 
are clearing away the ugly things, the horrors 
which have grown and flourished far too 
long. They will come home from these 
great crusades to a new and nobler' Britain. 
They will ask for space and beauty in which 
to live the true and beautiful life. What'our 
cities and towns are like will be of great 
concern to them. Dirt, disease, inconvenient 
streets, haphazard organisation, mean 
motives in local government are some of 
the encumbrances which must go. With 
the vision of space before us there will be 
no place for them. People make the city, 
but They may also mar it. There are too 
many blots on the life of our great cities 
for us to rest content until new crusades 
have made our dwelling place fit to live in. 

the citadels of the Nazis begin to fall 
before the onslaughts of the free men of 
the world let us turn our minds to some of the 
citadels of the bad life in our own land. 
They stand as monuments of inglorious 
thought and selfish action. Historic beauty 
and gracious buildings stand corrupted by 
much that is third-rate and unworthy. We 
must sweep the unworthiness away so that 
Britain may become a land of space and 
beauty, part of the City of Light whose maker 
and founder is God. Nothing less than a great 
vision of our cities will give ns the space and 
air essential to a full and healthy life. Property, 
possessions, and self-interest may easily 
block the way of advance now' as they have 
done in the past. But the re-discovery now 
ofourcommon citizenship and our common 
possessions in the noble and beautiful will 
lead us into new endeavours for their pre¬ 
servation and extension. Beauty and space 
are not of the past. They are living now 
and all men of our time may enjoy them. 
-We shall not rest content,, we shall not 
“cease from mental fight. Till we have 
built Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land.” 


o 


/ 



For the Merchant Navy 

J>assers-by in a village, street F01 sale • there, were very 
were amused and interested moderately-priced goods; mostly 
the other day to see a small stall made by the boys themselves, 
tastefully set out just inside a some secondhand hooks, and 
garden gate and presided over fresh eggs. 

by a few.small boys with an air The stall was soon cleared of 
of great importance. everything, for the happy, 

A sign, prominently dis- radiant faces of the amateur 
played, announced “’The pro- _ shopkeepers attracted as much 
ceeds of the sale of things' on attention as their goods, and the 
this stall are for THE MER- result was quite a' substantial 
CHANT^ NAVY AND NOT FOR sum for the splendid and 
OURSELVES.” - deserving cause. 

A MAJOR PROPHET 

J)r I. Bowman, the new Presi-? side asked whether Dr Bowman 
dent of the American Associ- as a man of science believed in 
ation for the Advancement of prophecy k Dr Bowman replied 
Science, is a geographer with a that he did, and when the 
sense of humcur. counsel sarcastically wondered 

. Called " as an expert in a whether he regarded himself as 
boundary dispute between Texas a major or minor prophet, Dr 
and Oklahoma, he declared that Bowman stoutly answered that 
the Red River Channel which he should call himself a Major 
had already shifted would Prophet. “Why?’' asked the 
further change its course. The counsel. ‘“Because my name'is 
opposing counsel on the other Isaiah,” said Dr Isaiah Bowman. 
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The Jackal Slinks Away 


w 


flfH the fall of Mussolini the greatest criminal partnership 
in history has come to an end. 

For over four years Europe’s Twin Tyrants have striven to 
dominate the whole world, employing every kind of trickery and 
waging war with a ruthlessness never tefo:e known:.- 


Now, quickly following their 
13th personal meeting (which is 
said to have heen the briefest of 
them all), the junior partner has 
realised that Might iff not always 
Right and that the Fascists hfid, 
no more to hope for from their 
nefarious alliance with the Nazis. 
The self-appointed leader of the 
Italian people has gone, leaving 
others to bear the consequences 
of his evil deeds. 

When Mussolini, the jackal, 
fulfilling his secret compact with 
Hitler, stabbed France' in the 
hack and declared war on 

Britain Mr Duff Cooper broad¬ 

cast some prophetic sentences in 
a speech in which he referred to 
Garibaldi’s curse on any Italian 
Government which, in the future,, 
should fight against the Britain 
that had saved his country. 

Mr Duff Cooper said: 

“ No war has ever been de¬ 

clared with so little provocation 
as this . . . This is the 

criminal act of a common mur¬ 
derer—the act of a man who, 
although he rules over a Chris¬ 
tian people, not only loathes and 
despises Christianity, but makes 
no pretence to be bound by/the 


ordinary laws which civilised 
human beings respect. Mur¬ 
derers often succeed in the first 
instance, for the simple reason 
that civilised life is carried on 
upon the assumption that 1 mur¬ 
der will not be committed, but 
the end of murderers is always 
shaipeful, as the end of Musso¬ 
lini will be. He will bring misery 
and starvation upon his people; 
he will leave nothing behind him 
but the curses of those whom he 
has betrayed/* 

Fascism has received its death- 
knell, and its chief opponent in 
Italy, Marshal Badoglio, was 
made head of the Government 
by King Victor Emmanuel, who 
himself took' over the command 
of the armed forces, into which 
the Fascist Militia was promptly 
embodied. The whole country 
was at once placed under martial 
law, with a dusk to dawn curfew, 
the prohibition of all meetings, 
and the closing of all places of 
amusement. 

The new Italian Government 
declared its intention qf con¬ 
tinuing the fight, but the defeat 
of Fasdism is another Act corh- 
pteted in the great World Drama. 


Farming’s Debt to a Manor House 


"YVTorldwide recognition was 
given .at Harpenden the . 
; other day to the great part 
' played by the Rothamsted Ex¬ 
perimental Station in agriculture 
when representatives of 28 
' nations • attended its centenary 
celebrations. 

The work of Rothamsted has 
proved of vital importance to our 
farmers during these strenuous 
years of war, and it is mainly 
owing to the scientists who work 
in its laboratories and testing 
grounds that our cattle, crops,: 
and vegetables have proved suffi¬ 
cient for our needs. 

At the luncheon, Mr Hudson, 
the Minister of Agriculture, re¬ 
ferred to the fact that . phos¬ 
phates had become the touch¬ 
stone of agricultural production 
and that we owed their introduc¬ 
tion into agriculture to Sir John 
Bemiet Lawes, 

Lawes was the founder of the/ 
Trust which continues his work/ 

- leasing to it in 1889 the land and 
laboratory in which he had 
toiled, and endowing it with 
£ 100 , 000 . 

The first station of its kind 
in the world, Rothamsted has 
evolved from the manor house 
in which John Lawes was born 
in 1814. As a boy he delighted 
in chemistry and at twenty he 
had “one of the best bedrooms 
in the house fitted up with 
stoves', retorts, and all the ap¬ 
paratus necessary for chemical 
research/’ 

His interest then was' drugs, 
but after a few years a neigh¬ 
bour called his attention to the 
fact that on one farm bones 
used as manure made turnips 
grow, but on another they did 
not. 

Lawes forthwith began to ex¬ 
periment, and discovered .that 
bones dissolved in sulpliuric acid 
produced superphosphates which 
gave surprising results to his 
turnips. In 1842 he patented 
his process and started factories 


at Deptfor^and elsewhere which 
brought him a fortune. 

Thfs he spent in laborious ex¬ 
periments at Rothamsted, hav¬ 
ing invited Joseph Henry Gil¬ 
bert, a former fellow-student at 
University College, London, to ' 
join him in 1843 in establishing 
an organised agricultural experi¬ 
mental station. 

Here until 1900, when Sir John 
Lawes died, the two- friends 
worked together with infinite 
patience and indomitable perse¬ 
verance studying the rotation of 
crops and how to ensure the best 
grain and the best- roots. They 
also did magnificent work for the 
stock-farmer by discovering the 
principles which underlie the 
production of milk and fat and 
muscle in their animals. 

Beth men devoted their lives 
to the free and willing service' of 
cur farmers, together publishing 
132 papers oh the results of their 
experiments. * Both were made 
knights, and when the jubilee of 
the station was celebrated a host 
of subscribers, headed by the 
Prince of Wales, raised funds to 
set up a monolith to their 
honour in front of their labora¬ 
tory. * 

Sir Henry Gilbert died a year 
after Lawes, and the two friends 
lie side by side in the church¬ 
yard . at Harpenden, while 
brilliant disciples carry on their 
great work at the manor. 

THINGS SEEN 

A cow in Leicestershire lifting 
the wooden latch of a gate to 
’enable another cow to enter the 
field. 

A red cardinal bird in a Folke¬ 
stone garden. 

Three green woodpeckers on 
the vicarage lawn at Harlow in 
Essex, unalarmed by the pre¬ 
sence of a boy. 

A robin oh the top of a radio 
set listening to the music. 


Little News 
Reels 

^ pipeline to carry oil from the 
Texas oilfields to the eastern 
seaboard of Pennsylvania, 1341 
miles, has been comnle ted in 350 
days, costing £23,750,000; it will 
deliver 12,600,000 gallons a day. 

There have now been more than 
1000 lunch-time concerts at .the 
National Gallery organised by 
Dame -Myra Hess. 

Marsala , the Sicilian seaport 
taken by the Americans, ivas the 
scene of the famous landing 73 
years ago by Garibaldi and his 
Thousand Redshirts when they 
began their thrilling campaign 
against the Bourbons. - 
- Although there were fewer 
trains running, passenger jour¬ 
neys on the LMS last year 
amounted to 4300 million miles 
of travel, 50 per cent more than 
in the year before the war. 

The Duchess of Atholl has given 
to the National Trust of Scotland 
the graceful bridge which spans 
the Braan below the Hermitage 
Falls near Dunkeld. 

Mr C. R . Attlee has * stated 
that, by July, 1942 our ships had 
taken to the Middle East by the 
long sea route nearly 1,000,000 
men , more than 100,000 mechani¬ 
cal vehicles , 4500 tanks, 6060 air¬ 
craft, 5000 pieces of artillery, 
and 50,000 machines . 
rpHE U S Office of War Informa¬ 
tion broadcasts each day a 
message ' - from Anti-Fascist 
Italians living in the States to 
their homeland urging the popu¬ 
lation not to oppose the JUlies. 

Ship’s Carpenter T, W. Chap¬ 
man, of South Shields, has lately 
received the British Empire Medal 
for his bravery in navigating a 
boat for 14 days, during which he 
caught a 4 i-foot shark by trailing 
his hand as bait and seizing the 
shark by the gills. 

According to Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert, if the entire 
German bomber force were com 
centrated in one unit the weight 
of bombs it could carry icould be 
less than that dropped by the 
RAF on Dortmund in 45 
minutes. * 

Fifty British students are at¬ 
tending various medical schools in 
the U S and Canada with scholar¬ 
ships provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. \ 

It has been announced- by the 
NAAFI canteen officials at 
Colchester that when Essex 
Army cadets go into camp for 
their training this summer no 
boy icill be. served with beer. 

The United States Army Eighth 
Air Force have 1 shot down well 
over a thousand German fighters 
over Europe since America’s entry 
into the war. 

Youth News Reel 

JJlind Scouts of Exeter held a 
concert and raised £17 for. 
the B-P Memorial and Troop 
Funds. 

Two tons of ■'rubber tyres, 1000 
books, 1000 jam jars, 1000 razor 
blades, and much waste paper 
have been collected by the 1st 
Glanyllyn Welfare Scout Troop. 

A fire on a railway embank¬ 
ment threatening a field of com, 
Siogumber (Somerset) Scouts 
set to work and quickly beat out 
the flames .. . • 

r J^HE Boys’ Brigade is calling a 
conference of District and 
Battalion representatives . on 
September 4 to consider plans 
for the future development of 
the B B. 

There' are now 182,500 boys in. 
the Air Training Corps, enrolled 
in about 1700 units. 
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Fitness After the War 

’T’he nation is fortunate in having as Chief Medical Officer of 
f the Ministry of Health, Sir Wilson Jameson, who with his 
trained perception carefully follows the public health in peace 
and war, and seeks to evolve a post-war health pjan such 
as can make us a nation of fit people. 

even improved, during the first 
quarter of this year, which is the 


One of the surprises of the war 
has been the maintenance and 
even the improvement of health 
records:.We now know that, after 
nearly four years of war, the 
nation has an excellent state of 
health which has been achieved 
in spite of the enemy’s attempted 
food blockade, the conditions of 
blitz, and the blackout. Sir Wilson 
is convinced that this achieve¬ 
ment is due in large part to 
financial security. Since the war, 
he points out, everybody who 
needs or wants work has been 
able to obtain it. Moreover, 
people are earning more, and. this 
helps to lift care from their 
minds. That is a primary factor 
in maintaining physical and 
mental health. ■» 

Another fundamental matter is 
that, because of rationing the 
nation obtains a simple whole¬ 
some diet which is good for 
everyone. If, he says, after the 
war we could continue all the 
schemes that are good for our 
health, it would be one of the 
most important things that could 
happen to us. It is astonishing, 
he adds, that our good health 
record has been maintained, and 


worst quarter for all ages, and 
especially for infants. 

There were in 1942 fewer 
deaths than ever before among 
children under one year of age. 
Owing to the immunising of so 
many children in respefct of 
diphtheria, the deaths last year 
from that once dreaded disease 
were the lowest ever recorded, 
and the decline has been main¬ 
tained. We can, if we wish it, do 
much more-Jn this direction; to 
immunise 75 per cent of the 
children would for practical pur¬ 
poses free us from diphtheria 
epidemics. 

No doubt, too, the vast increase 
of small vegetable gardens by 
private householders has fur¬ 
nished a large number of people 
with more health-giving fresh 
vegetables than ever before. The 
effect of this upon public health 
must be considerable, and we 
hope that 7 this happy movement 
will expand after the war now 
that so many have for the first 
time eaten really fresh vegetables 
■which play so important a part 
fin a healthy diet. 


A Hundred New Towns For Britain 


society called The Hundred 
Towns Association has a plan 
embodying the proposal* that 
Britain should build 100 new 
towns after the war, of which 75 
should be in England, 9 in Wales, 
and 16 in Scotland. 

The designer of the scheme, 
Mr Trystan Edwards, urges not 
only that ribbon development 
should be stopped, but all exist¬ 
ing signs of it got rid of. His con¬ 
ception of a new town is that it 
should be circular, but that it 
should not be constructed in 
belts. His circular plan is Re¬ 
signed with wedges for various 
different activities leading to a 
'central area which wopld be the - 
civic centre. Each town would 
have three green residential 
wedges and one commercial 
wedge instead of the often sug¬ 
gested concentric belts, residen¬ 
tial, industrial, and recreational. 


The Association proposes that 
5,000,000 people should be invited 
to move to these new towns. Of 
this number 2,000,000 should 
leave Greater London, l,500,00p 
should come ' from the big 
provincial cities having a total 
population of 15,000,000, and 
a further 1,500,000 should also 
ccme'from .the areas of what Mr 
Trystan Edwards calls “archi¬ 
tectural sprawl.” Thus there 
would be set free for agriculture 
far more land than would be 
occupied by the compact new 
townships advocated by the 
Association. 

There may be differences of 
opinion about it all, but to work 
out the building of a hundred 
new towns in our New Britain is 
a thing that excites the imagina¬ 
tion. It is suggested that no new 
town should be built within 
25 miles of Charing Cross. . 


Ireland Today 


O ur private news from Ireland 
continues to be as amazing 
and often as amusing as ever, 
though it is not a joke to be told 
of the growth of smuggling, 
which ordinary travellers engage 
in as well as the “ professionals ’* 
who are making fortunes from it. 
The excuse that “everybody’s 
doing it” is a very b|d one,, 
especially when it is made by 
normally honest people who 
would not think of private pilfer¬ 
ing, but quite cheerfully pilfer* 
the public revenues on both sides 
of the border. 

The authorities are not very 
strict with the travellers who 
^ome and go on the railway, with 
wrist watches. tucked away in 
odd corners of their persons, and 
three or, four sets of underwear 
somehow draped about • them. 
They ask few questions, probably 


because if they once began to do 
their job-thoroughly 24 hours a 
day would not be enough for its 
completion. 

In Eire itself, despite, ther 
official neutrality of the State, 
people say “ How are we getting 
on?” They mean the Allies by 
“ we,” and Mr De Valera must 
make the best of that. They are 
not only polite, but extend very 
warm friendship to visiting 
Britons, who are chiefly officers 
from Ulster and their wives.*That 
friendliness, is also extended '.to 
the newspapers from Britain? for 
most Irishmen will tell you that 
the Eire papers are of no in¬ 
terest, because the censorship 
carefully excludes nearly all the 
news which everyone in the 
country wants to read. But 
visitors must not discuss politics 
in Eire! 
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Seeing Things As They Are Coloured Steels Messenger Boys of Copenhagen 


j^|ost readers of the C N will be 
familiar with the so-called 
anaglyph pictures—two photo¬ 
graphs of the same subject taken 
from slightly different angles 
aud printed in different colours, 
which when viewed through 
glasses of the complementary 
•colour stand out in relief. 

Huge ‘ photographs on glass, 
from four, feet square, have 
recently been made in this way, 
and they can be viewed through 
spectacles- of the appropriate 
colour and give amazing stereo¬ 
scopic pictures of enemy country, 

HE HATES CATS? 

Mr C. Jarvis, of Hornsey’s Civil 
Defence’, does not like cats, and 
never did. But he has risked his 
neck to rescue a cat stranded on 
a roof 40 feet from the ground. 

The poor animal had been 
perched up there for three days, 
and neither the police, the N P S, 
nor other Civil Defence men could 
reach it, though they all tried. 
But .Mr Jarvis of the Heavy 
Rescue squad succeeded. Ladders 
could not be used; so Mr Jarvis 
climbed without their aid. To, 
make matters worse the terrified 
cat gave the rescuer a poor 
reception, scratching and spit¬ 
ting fiercely. \ • 

“ I have . always hated m cats,” 
said Mr Jarvis when he reached 
.solid earth, “but I could not 
watch this one starve to death,” 

PARENGO 

Parcels to Maori soldiers serving 
in the Middle East invariably 
include a quantity of edible sea¬ 
weed, called parengo. It is under¬ 
stood . that chewing this weed, 
tasteless but slightly salt, not only 
keeps the mouth clean, sweet, and 
moist, but gives the Maoris an 
additional vigour when serving in 
areas where the water ration is 
none too liberal. 

The Maoris believe in it as a 
curative medicine- for internal 
troubles and tell stories of the 
cures it has effected/ 

RETREAT ON THE 
HOME FRONT 

Our women are wonderful! 

If proof were needed the war 
has ; supplied it in ample 
measure; and the way that 
London’s housewives stood up to 
the worst that Hitler’s “knights” 
of the air could do won the 
admiration-of the civilised world. 

But there was a sad’ fall from- 
•grace in a London queue at 


bomb damage, and war factories. 

A number of these remark¬ 
able pictures were recently 
shown at the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. Aeroplane reconnaissance 
pictures, one printed in green 
and one in orange,, and mounted 
together with a slight overlap, 
combine' when viewed through 
coloured glasses to give pictures 
in perfect relief. - 

The method of making these 
huge ' glass transparencies has 
been the work of English scien¬ 
tists, among them Mr James 
Swarbrick and Mr Thoime Baker. 


Iron and steel is.in future to 
be gaily coloured, that the 
scrap of the various grades can 
be more easily kept separate; it 
is very important not to mix the 
grades, and the new colour 
scheme is expected to save a 
great deal of time and unneces¬ 
sary loss. 

Carbon steels' will be -white, 
nickel steels red; stainless steel 
is to be pink, nickel chrome blue, . 
molybdenum green; and so on. 
The steel used for, ball bearings 
will be black. 


'Jhere are 1500 messenger boys 
in Copenhagen who form a 
boys’ club which is full of life 
and a cheeriness making them 
very popular in the city. 

Apart from their recognised 
duties they provide an unofficial 
cycle contingent to act as a body¬ 
guard to the King of Denmark' 
on his daily rides. ' 

Christianity has recently been 
discussed by them, the question 
being, “Has Christianity lost the 
game?”. Among opinions put for¬ 
ward were that Christianity had 
lost its power because of the 



Hard Work Means Healthy Appetites 

These lads of Varndean School at Brighton, who have been helping Sussex formers, 
found the break for refreshment more welcome than ever after their work in the fields 


TRIBUTE 


had been 
about the 


The Scoutmaster 
speaking' to the cubs 
Union Jack. . • - 

“And now/’ he asked, “can any¬ 
one tell me who is the patron 
saint of England? ” • 

“ Please, sir,” replied the 

youngest cub, “Mr. Churchill!” 

A CHANGE OF AIR 

A lady motorist drew up qt a 
petrol station at Gisborne, New 
Zealand, the other day. She 

Hendon the other day. The - proceeded, apparently,, to blow 


queue, outside a fruit shop, was 
keeping its orderly ranks at one 
moment, and the next moment 
was scattered in panic; 

What had happened to scatter 
these stout-hearted ladies? A 
tiny, mouse had escaped from a 
crate of fruit! .* - * 

Hitler could not do it, but this 
little mouse certainly made these 
London women run! 


up the tyres of her car, but the 
process was attended by an un¬ 
usual hissing. 

As soon as he was free the at¬ 
tendant offered his assistance to 
the lady motorist, who calmly ex¬ 
plained that she was only 
“changing the air.” True enough, 
she had laboriously deflated her 
tyres and was replenishing them 
with “fresh air.” 


LABOUR SAVER 

An implement which will save 
thousands <of hours of back- 
aching work on the land is now 
being used on many farms. It is 
a mechanical cabbage-planter 
drawn by a tractor or horse. 

The plants are placed by hand 
on a moving belt and then picked- 
up by rubber-covered “fingers,” 
carried to the ground, and at 
exactly the right moment are 
inserted in. a hole made by 
another part of the machine. If 
necessary- the correct quantity of 
water is then spurted on to the 
plant, which is pressed into the 
ground by. two small wheels. 
The implement can be used for 
planting any crop similar to 
cabbages. 


KINDNESS 


Roomier Rooms 


rjPHOSE who have experience of 
building know that it is for¬ 
bidden to build houses having 
rooms less than 8 feet high. 
The height of rooms neces¬ 
sarily affects the cost of 
building. Building with ordin¬ 
ary bricks, we have to add four 
rows of brickwork all round a 
house of two floors to raise the 
height of all its rooms by six 
inches, so that the question is of 
considerable importance. 

Mr Clough Williams Ellis has 
suggested that it is quite un¬ 
necessary to compel builders to 


construct rooms 8 feet in height, 
especially in cottages. He de¬ 
clared 7 feet to be ample, whether 
from the point of view of appear¬ 
ance or health, and if we add to 
the floor space of a cottage what 
we save in reducing the height of 
its rooms from 8 feet to 7 feet 
there is a great practical gain. 

Seeing that there are so very 
many little houses to build, many 
people think that local authori¬ 
ties might as an emergency 
alter, their bye-laws by reducing 
the minimum height of rooms to 
7 feet. 


We were in Edinburgh the 
other day, writes a C N reader, 
and there, in the busy Princes 
Street, we saw a lovely thing. 

A blind man came tapping 
along the pavement, his white - 
stick going before him. We saw 
him halt. We watched him 
turn towards the road. We 
wondered if we ought to lifelp 
him across; but before we could 
reach him we saw a soldier, with 
his -foot . encased in bandages, 
hobble up to the blind man, take 
his arm, and pilot him safely to 
the other side of the road. 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


PARATROOP RATION 

It is of special interest that 
British paratroops carry as an 
emergency ration slats of food 
weighing l-£ ounces and contain¬ 
ing 25 parts of refined cocoa, 34 
parts 7 of dried milk, bicarbonate of . 
soda, 14 parts of cocoa-butter, 
and 27 parts of icing ’sugar. In 
addition, biscuits and chocolate 
go to men on , special jobs. 

LONDON AIRPORT 

It is stated that British Over¬ 
seas Airways Corporation are 
planning one of the biggest air¬ 
ports in the world for the New 
London about which so - many 
schemes are being made. The 
Director - General, Brigadier- 
General A. C. Critchley, speaks 
of a plan of twin runways, 10,000 
feet long and 450 feet wide, con¬ 
necting up with . the railway 
system, with special trains carry¬ 
ing Customs, Health, and Immi¬ 
gration Officers. 


many differences amongst 
Christians themselves, that it 
seemed to the boys unreal and 
not practical, that Christianity 
had lost because God had not 
intervened to stop all the murder 
and cruelty of today. 

The most firmly held view was 
that Christianity had not lost the 
game and will not do so. “It is 
an absolutely necessary reality 
for us human beings,” they 
.agreed, “and the statesmen who 
push Christianity aside will 
themselves lose the game sooner 
or later.” 

TWINS GET DFC 

An interesting, simultaneous 
award of the DFC to twin 
brothers has been recorded. The 
twins are Pilot Officer Anthony 
Martin Singer and Pilot Officer 
Peter Lloyd Singer, of Gisborne, 
New Zealand. 

These gallant brothers were, 
born at Weybridge, in Surrey; 
they went to New Zealand when, 
they were three ye'ars old and 
had excellent and parallel careers 
. at. school,, at an agricultural 
college, and in practical farming. 
They . joined the Air Force 
. together in .1941, concluded their 
first operational tours early this - 
year; and. were decorated for 
similar distinguished service in 
bombing over Germany. 

It is stated that other twins 
from' Gisborne, Flying Officer 
Kenneth Gray and Squadron- 
Leader Colin Gray, have also 
been decorated, but not simul- 
; taneously, • 

MOA BONES FOUND 

The remains of 20 large moas, 

’, birds long extinct in New Zealand, 
Were recently discovered in a deep 
limestone cave in the Nelson 
district of the Dominion. The 
remains of the birds have now 
been added to the collection of 
the Dominion Museum. 

SHEFFIELD THEN 
AND NOW 

This year .marks the centenary 
of Sheffield’s corporation, for in 
1843 it received a Royal Charter 
from Queen Victoria, and it was 
during her reign that the town 
later became a city. . . 

To commemorate the occasion, 
primary schools in Sheffield held 
an open day, and staged pageants 
to show the difference between 
life now and 100 years ago. Old- 
fashioned dresses, correct in 
every detail, were worn by the 
children, who thoroughly enjoyed 
performing. 

During this year local history 
has been, taught in all the 
primary schools, and children 
have made models of the town, 
then and now; at one school a 
contour model of the district was 
made from clay. Demonstrations 
were also given of the styles of 
teaching 100 years ago and now. 


Two mothers of Fulham 


the boys come heme 
■ what will there be for them? 
This was the question worry¬ 
ing two mothers in Fulham with 
sons in the Forces. 

* The question grew in their 
minds, until at last they acted. 
Off they went to the local Food 
Committee. Could they have a 
street-trading licence, , so that 
they could open a greengrocery 
round and hand it on to the boys 
when they returned from the war? 

Some Food Committees might 
have made difficulties, but this 


one did not. The request was so 
honest and affectionate, and full 
of so much sound common sense, 
that, it was granted, without hesi¬ 
tation. So now these devoted 
mothers can write and tell their 
boys that they are building up 
a little business for them against 
their homecoming, and we may 
be sure that the greengrocery 
round will not lack customers 
in London’s kindly back-streets. 

Congratulations to Fulham’s 
Food Committee—and to these 
two good mothers of Fulham.' 
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The Children 


Britain’s Old Folk Carry On 


THE PRIMATE ON 
NEGLECT OF YOUTH 

Xhe Archbishop of Canterbury, 
addressing the recent Meth¬ 
odist Conference at Birmingham 
(before the issue of the'White 
Paper), condemned our neglect of 
the training of youth. He dwelt 
upon the school-leaving age being 
still 14 and went on : 

At a time when the sons of well- 
to-do parents go to public schools, 
the sons and daughters of the poor 
are thrown out into the rough and 
tumble of the labour market to 
find what jobs they can ; they do 
not belong to anything or anybody. 

We must agree with the 
Primate that we must establish 
such a social order that home, 
society, school, and. industry 
cooperate in the task of fashion¬ 
ing persons and community. 
The raw material of citizenship 
is splendid ; .we must make the 
best of it. 

Britain and Rome 

Professor A. V. Hill, MP, 
lias reminded us that in 
three years' time, in 1946, we 
shall have the first significant 
bimillenary in British history, 
that of the invasion, in the 
summer of 55 b c, of Britain 
by Rome. It is of interest to 
note that 60 generations separr 
ate us from 55 b c. 

© • •. 

Enna in Ancient 
Legend 

pNNA, dn the centre of Sicily, 
is the scene of .one of the most 
fascinating legends of the Greeks. 

Set in the 1 midst of fertile 
plains whicli for thousands of 
years have produced wheat, 
lemons, and .olives, Enna was 
one of the chief seats of the wor¬ 
ship of Dcmeter, the goddess of 
corn, the Roman Ceres. ' 

While playing in a flowery 
meadow here, her daughter 
Persephone, or Proserpina, was 
seized by Dis, or Pluto, and 
carried off to become queen of 
his Underworld for the' six 
months of winter, returning to 
the sunlight for the other half 
of each year. Milton refers to 
this story in Paradise Lost. 


poR many years a popular 
feature in the calendar of a 
tiny South-West village has been 
a day set apart for the children 
*—a Saturday of sports, folk 
dances, and other good tilings. 

A brass band from a neighbour¬ 
ing town always came too, and 
this year the baud was invited 
as usual. But all the bandsmen, 
except the big-drurn man, had 
joined the Forces, and there was 
not another band for miles 
around ! 

Somehow the old bandsmen 
heard about it. They had given 
up playing years ago and there 
were only half a dozen of them 
left, but they decided that it was 
up to them to do . something. 
The children must not be dis¬ 
appointed. ’ 

So they picked up the old 
instruments again, polished them 
until they shone like gold, put 
in hours and hours of practising. 

The Kindness 

Ouv London Lad writes : 

Qnly the other day a young 
mother with a. ciny baby 
in her arms was waiting in our 
lengthening queue for the bus 
that seems so long, in coming. 
The workman in front pushed 
her in before him and, as she 
sat down with her baby in the 
seat at w once offered her, asked 
’with Cockney humour : “ ^Ain’t 
he been called up yet, missus ? " 
And she replied with as ready 
wit, " Expecting it the very 
next minute." 

This is the spirit of the bus 
queue—^patient, helpful, cheery, 
and as full of the " making-tlie- 
best-of-it " feeling as of human 
kindness. • . 

Making the best- of it is also 
highly tried in the r^ush hour 
bus, where we fall over.some¬ 
one's feet, or someone else sits 
down on us sharply as the bus 
gets under way with jerks and 
stops. But the bus load comes 
out of it triumphantly and there 
is complete and friendly under¬ 
standing between the passengers 
and the' conductor, notwith¬ 
standing a certain urgency in 
his orders to conic along there, 
hold tight, and move farther up. 

As the bus rushes past request 
stops it is common for a passen- 


Under the Editor's Table 


go me people do not like a 
creeper growing outside 
a house. But they would 
rather have it outside than in. 

0 * 

ffow do people man¬ 
age to live to a hun¬ 
dred ? By breathing . 

0 

Qitildford butch¬ 
ers have raised 
over a. thousand 
pounds for the Red 
Cross,- A joint effort. 

’ . a 

Some factory workers 
cannot get on with 
their workmates. But 
they get on with their 
work. 


Peter 
Puck 
Wants 
to Know 



If the Fortunes ol War 
are spent in Peace 


When a man gets into Parlia¬ 
ment he always has his 
photograph taken. Not always 
Cabinet size. 

^ 0 

Children avc to 
be allowed more 
shoes. But they can 
still only, wear two 
at a time. 

■ . 0 
l\ new book on 
economics is said 
to cover a wide held. 
Afraid it will not go 
into our bookcase. 

0 

JfnE Italians are 
cracking. Not 
jokes. 


and wlit^i the sports day came 
round there they were, in the 
meadow, uniforms and all! 

How they enjoyed it—even as 
much as the children ! It was 
just like old times ! They played 
the popular airs of earlier years 
while light feet kept time to 
merry music. Old age and 

youth revelled together for one 
glad, happy day ! 

44 We haven’t got much 
breath/’ said the euphonium 

player, *-* but we are trying to 
keep things going until the lads 
come home." 

That is the spirit of Britain 
today ! All through the coun¬ 
try elderly folk, who long ago 
believed ’ their day's work .was 
done and retired'to. take things 
easy, are back in harness again, 
wielding the old tools and 

instruments, proud to fill the 
breach and. to help Britain to 
carry on! 

OF THE QUEUE 

gcr to complain,that she has been 
carried past where she wanted 
to go. 

" You ought to have told me 
the number of your 'ouse, mum," 

. says the bus conductor with 

heavy sarcasm, "and I'd have 
told him to set you down there." 

And then sympathy swings 
<yway from, the aggrieved to the 
pilot of the bus. " Ah," re¬ 
marks a heavily-loaded lady, 
44 they don't half know wliat it 
is to these here bus drivers to 
be pulling up and starting again 
with all them gadgets they have 
to work. Now my nephew, he 
was a bus driver before lie was 
called rip ..." 

And so the bus carries .on in 
tolerance of discomfort because 
we are all in the same boat— 
the same bus, the same war. 

The bus queue was the begin¬ 
ning of this patience aiid- kind¬ 
liness that now spreads like 
sunshine along every street, the 
politeness of the pavement. 
\® 

Those New Cottages 

A CORRESPONDENT points Out 
that in an agricultural area 
of great beauty, containing about 
4000 cottages,, the district coun¬ 
cil lias prepared a plan for 
building, in the first ten years 
after the war, 1000 cottages: 750 
as replacements and 250 to pro¬ 
vide additional accommodation. 

If this programme is carried 
out, the result will be that one- 
third to onc-quartcr of each 
village will consist of new cot¬ 
tages. Thus', lie’ points out, from 
the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural character; an English vil¬ 
lage may be altered in great 
^degree for good or ill. 44 Never 
was so great a *danger and so 
great an opportunity. " 

Fortunately, there is no good 
reason why every village should 


opportunity. 


© 


JUST AN IDEA 
. If God bears with' the very wtorsi 
of us , we may surely endure each 
other . 



Working For China 


Whole families are helping to build runways at a U S air base 
in China. Seen in front of a Mitchell bomber, this lad is carrying 
in the baskets stone which has been crushed by hand labour 

Electrifying Methods on a Farm 

0 NE of the many responsibilities 
of the young farmers, 
warmly applauded by. the C N 
recently, is to keep in touch with 
the progress- that will shape the 
farming of tomorrow. Young 
farmers have to look not only to 
their laurels, but also to the corn 
and the hay. _ 

One thing they, should know 
about is the new method of hay¬ 
making devised by Mr Borlase 
Matthews on his' Sussex farm. 

He has sacked the Clerk of the 
Weather in this important work, 
and gathers his crop regardless 
of whether it is green or damp, 
stacks it at once, and makes hay 
which he claims is of much 
better quality and richer in 
sugars and vitamins than 
ordinary hay. What is ihore, 
there is also a great saving, of 
costs. 

His method is to build tile 
stack with air ducts through 
which a fan blows currents of 
airv Thus the heat of the stack 
at various levels is regulated, and 
the bacterial processes which, 
are the secret of good; haymaking* 
are stimulated and controlled. 

Better and quicker haymaking 
is only one of many things de¬ 
vised by Mr Matthews, who has 
spent .'his life applying new 
scientific methods to what he 
calls electro-farming. 

He believes he is the only man 
in England to use an electrically 
operated plough, although this. 


because of the greater power be- • 
hind it, gives .better tillage than 
any other method, and so leads 
to greater yields per apre. 

With wires suspended , over 
fields, he can reproduce the 
stimulating effect given by a 
thunderstorm to growing crops. 
.When the current is switched on 
over a field of grain, he says, ycu 
hear a rustle of activity through¬ 
out the whole crop. And through 
a microscope he has watched the 
accelerated flow of chlorophyll 
(the colouring matter of all 
green plants) under the influence 
of electricity. Bearded grains, 
he finds, haVe responded better.* 
to This stimulation than other 
crops, and increases in weight 
have been recorded from 10 to 
50 per cent. 

If Mr Borlase Matthews had | 
his way electricity would be 1 
made available on all British 
farms, and agricultural engineers 
would be trained to apply the 
new methods. Of the 400,000 
farms controlled by the Minis tr 
of Agriculture, he says onl 
about 50,000 have electricity. 

In the 'great future that mus* 
come to British farming, elec¬ 
tricity.; must play a big part. 
With much of its drudgery 
banished and a higher level of» 
prosperity reached by the use of 
methods that seem novel at 
present, farming will reach an 
age as golden as an autumn field 
of grain. 


Snug Homes and Cold Harbours 


the close of the war, when 
manufacturers are free to 
resume normal activities; house¬ 
wives will be offered, many things 
they*have long dreamed of. One 
of them may be an open fireplace 
which will require 'Cleaning only 
once a week and will warm the 
entire house- on a minimum of 
coal; Even today we have 
reached a high state of comfort 
compared with our forefathers, 
many of, whose houses had no 
fireplaces' at all, not even the 
open hearth. on which wood 
could be burnt. Remains of such 
houses still exist, especially in 
Yorkshire. How did the occu¬ 
pants warm themselves? 


It is presumed that, witl 
nothing but rushlights to’ lightei 
the gloom of night, they wen 
early to bed. How did they cook 
Possibly they resorted to com 
munal cooking methods of wliicl 
we have no record. It is known 
however, that where people frotr 
fire less houses met by night, thes 
passed their time either by -the 
fire of the village inn or by th 
bellows-blown furnace of th 
smithy. Some authorities hoi; 
that such practices gave a nam 
to the language—Cold Harboui 
the cold harbour being such im 
kitchens or village foi’ges a* 
afforded a harbour against th 
winter cold. 
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Two Ancient Greeks 
in Sicily 

Dorto Empedocle, the harbour of Agrimento in Sicily 
f recently captured by the Americans, is named after one 
‘•of the great philosopher-poets of the Ancient Greeks. He was 
Empedocles, a fine poet, a great architect, a wonderful doctor, 
.and an extraordinary" man of science—probably the most 
versatile genius of the fifth century b c in which he lived. 


The, town he rebuilt for the 
tyrant who ruled it is 'still, 
though in ruins, one of the 
glories of the Earth. Its Greek 
name was Akragas and the poet 
Pindar called it the most beauti- 
tiful of mortal cities. 

• Centuries ago Empedocles 
anticipated some of the leading 
ideas of Newton, Dalton, and 
Darwin: He also proclaimed the 
doctrine of the divinity of man. 
Blit it was as a magician of 
: medicine that he did his most 
notable work. 

In his days a greater tyrant 
than the masters of cities had 
arisen in Sicily. All civilisation 
was being sapped by an insect. 
The malaria mosquito was killing 
men in thousands. Empedocles 
was asked to save his city from 
the pestilence, and he did so by 
draining the marshes . round 
about/ Much that we had Waited 
for Sir Ronald Ross to discover 
was known to Empedocles. He 
could have saved Greek civilisa¬ 
tion and enable^! it to develop 
continuously over the world. We 
might have had no Dark Ages, of 
ignorance, no break of culture, 
dimming the European mind for 
many centuries, had the Greeks' 
followed the preventive system 
of malaria defence .that Empe¬ 
docles invented. His fellow- 
citizens offered him the tyranny, 
because they knew he.w^uld rule 
wisely, but he would not govern, 
and Insisted on a democracy 
being established. 

What Empedocles Taught 

'As a philosopher Empedocles- 
taught that all material sub- 
siances were compounded from 
fire, air, earth, and watch which 
were continually being affected 
by two forces, Love and Strife.» 
According to a legend, the sub¬ 
ject *of a poem by Matthew 
Arnold, Empedocles threw him¬ 
self into the crater of Etna in 
order . that his complete dis¬ 
appearance should give rise to 
the belief that he had been 
translated to heaven. But/ con¬ 
tinues the legend, one of his 
sandals was thrown out by an' 
eruption and recognised. 

■' Two centuries after the death 
of Empedocles another Greek 
poet 'brought fame to the rival 
Sicilian port of Syracuse. 

He was Theocritus, the father; 
of the idyll in poetry. Through¬ 
out two thousand years he has 
kept old Sicily glowing in man¬ 
kind’s regard as a realm of love 
and' laughter and the romance of 
rural toil. 

Top Hat and 

rjhiE present rate of five 
coupons for an adult’s pair 
of shoes would have settled a 
problem at Eton in. our grand¬ 
parents’ time that the authorities 
there could never^master. The 
scholars had a passion for .wear¬ 
ing Wellington boots with their 
top hats. The absurdity being 
forbidden, every boy of spirit 
made it a point of honour to own 
a pair of the prohibited boots, 
and, for safety’s sake, to keep 
them at his bootmaker’s or other 


Born in the third . century b c, 
Theocritus actually owed Sicily 
little, for he was educated in the 
island of Cos, famous as a centre 
of literary and scientific teach¬ 
ing; and it was in Alexandria 
that his poetic genius floivered. 

But he was a Sicilian through 
and through, declaring, “I am 
of Syracuse, a man of the people, 
the son of Praxagoras and famed 
Philina.” Poetry lulled his cradle 
hours; rustic verse was in the 
speech and spirit of all about 
him; poetry in its noblest form 
was of the texture of his 
teaching; and it was in poetry, 
immortal in its grace, beauty, 
and sunny humour, that Theo¬ 
critus revealed himself. He sang 
in miniature epics of the mythi¬ 
cal heroes who were realities to 
his day and the days beyond. 

Creator of the Idyll 

He composed little plays with 
characters so vividly drawn and 
of speech so naive and natural 
as to seem to us the chitchat .of 
oiuy neighbours overheard today. 

Chief of his work are the idylls, 
little word pictures as it were, 
of pastoral life^a form of poetry 
that sprang first from his 
radiant, happy fancy. Light and 
love and laughter gleam and 
glow and echo through these 
poems, each a pattern on which 
later poets ha\£ modelled their 
own masterpieces. To the 
example of Theocritus we owe 
imperishable treasures in Virgil, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
Shelley, and Tennyson. 

To’ him true friendship, like 
exalted affection, was as 

A single nest in a single tree 
Where l no ivild crawling •thing 
shall ever climb . 

His laughter-loving maids"and 
their wooers who > languish find 
foils in the manly humour and 
common sense of such characters 
as Milo, who, outchanting the 
lovelorn Battus, stays his melo¬ 
dious song to utter a warning 
very appropriate today: , % 

Avoid a noontide nap , ye thresh - 
ing men: 

The chaff flies thickest from the 
coni-ears then. 

Humour and reverence for the 
beautiful,- the worthy, and the 
amiable are always balanced in 
Theocritus. Were all else of 
Greek poetry now suddenly lost 
and his still preserved, that 
precious remainder would be 
proof enough of what the'spirit 
of Greece .means to literature. 

Wellingtons 

secret hiding-place in the town. 
But on every' occasion that a 
boy got N a holiday, his first act 
was to reclaim the prohibited 
footwearr, take them to his rooms, 
and there guiltily, but with glory, 
put them on. One who was at 
Eton at the time has recorded 
that no boy went on leave except 
in the forbidden Wellingtons, 
“ Five coupons a pair ” would 
have victoriously rearmed disci¬ 
pline where .tutorial authority 
was a vain thing. 

i 
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One Great Brotherhood At Last 


A Problem of Delicate 
Balance 

WfE are fighting for a future in 
which free institutions can 
live, but to achieve that end we 
are sacrificing values which once 
they are lost are not easily 
regained. The crisis presents usi 
with a problem of delicate 
balance : how to win the war 
and at the same time preserve 
those intellectual ideals and 
standards, those “ great things 
of the human spirit/" without 
which a military victory would 
in the end be nothing but ashes. 
History shows us that it is pos¬ 
sible to lose a civilisation even 
while armies and navies are 
triumphant. 

The Rockefeller Foundation Review 

A Mind Content A- 


Q ‘brothers, though we fight 
in hostile powers. 

We covet not youf, country, nor 

' you ours. . 

Today, one War Lord’s raw 
barbaric laws 

Leave us no -choice : we rise in 
Freedom’s cause 

And sacrifice, to her our fellow 
men • . 

On the foul altars he has built 
again ; 

But when the task is done, and 
. in our tread 

We hear a bleak world weeping 
for its dead, 

And see,the hopes his blooddust 
has abased, 

The homes this shoddy Caesar 
has laid waste, 

O then, to saner, prouder man¬ 
hood grown, 


Shall we not hurl him from his 
pinchbeck throne,? 

Not now by priestly prayers, nor 
foolish pride 

Of kingly state, is murder 
sanctified. ? 

O then, that squalid throne to. 
ruin hurled, 

Shall we not—we, the workers 
of the world, 

The common peoples of all 
countries, find 

A kinship in our common human¬ 
kind, 

And, scorning childish cant of 
wealth and caste, 

Jqin hands in one great brother¬ 
hood at last, [law. 

Subdue our masters to that equal 

And rule ourselves, and make an 
end of war ? 

Arthur St John Adcock 


ONE LIFE FOR ALL 


savour of content;. 

The quiet mind is richer than a 
crown ; 

Sweet are the nights in careless 
slumber spent; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune's 
angry frown :* 

Such sweet content, such minds, 
such sleep, such bliss. 

Beggars enjoy, when princes oft 
do miss. 

The homely house that harbours 
quiet rest, 

The * cottage that affords nor 
pride nor care. 

The mean that 'grees with 
country music best,. 

The sweet consort of mirth and 
modest fare. 

Obscured life sets down a type 
of bliss : 

A mind content both crown and 
kingdom is. Robert Greene 

The Root of Evil . 

IT our initial impulses proceed 
* from the belief that things are 
SO limited tliat oyr gain can only 
come from someone else’s corres¬ 
ponding loss, then we have hcre the 
root of all envy, hatred, and fear. 

' T. Lroward 

Thanksgiving 

W/uiiNii’kR .1 find my mental 
VV state 

Is such as to bemoan my fate, 

I take a stroll along the street 
And look upon the folk I meet. 
The lame, the halt, the blind, 
the weak 

Are never very far to seek ; 

Some faces are by Nature 
marred. 

Anti some by sin and sadness, 
scarred. 

In chastened mood I wander 
back, 

Reflecting that what others lack 
Has been on ■ me bestowed in 
love 

By God, Who rules in heaven 
above. 

For health and strength, for 
ears to hear, 

A mind that’s sound, companions, 
dear. 

For work to do, for eyes to sec. 
My thanks I render. Lord, to 
Thee. * David Effaye 


ll narrowness limits love. In 
India, as well as in every 
other part of the world, human¬ 
ity is breaking itself into narrow 
groups Based upon the super¬ 
ficial and ultimately false differ¬ 
ences of caste, creed, . race, 
nationality, religion* or culture : 
and as these groups have been 
long accustomed to separative 
distrust and fear, they have in¬ 
difference, contempt, or hostility 
towards each other. 

# All this is due to ignorance, 
prejudice, and selfishness : and 
it can only be,mended by foster¬ 
ing the spirit of mutuality which 
breaks through artificial isola¬ 


tionism and derives its strength 
from the sense of the inviolable 
unity of life as a whole. Creative 
leadership will have to em¬ 
phasise the fact that all men are 
already united with each other,, 
not only by their partnership 
in the Great Divine Plan for 
Earth, but also by virtue of all 
being equally the expression of 
One Life. 

No line of action can be really 
helpful or fruitful, unless it is in 
entire harmony with this deep 
Truth. The Future of Humanity 
is in the hands of those who have 
vision. Meher Baba, a writer 
much beloved in India 


And He Will Build Jerusalem Full Fair 

T 


'riumph with joy, ye that be 
good and just; 

Though scattered now, yet shall 
you gathered be ; 

Then in the Lord fix all your 
hope and trust, 

And rest in peace till you these 
blessings see. 

Blessed be those which have 
been touched with grief 

When * they have seen. thee 
scourged and want relief. 

Those only shall rejoice with thee 


And thosb shall be partakers of 
thy glory. 

And shall in bliss for aye with 
, thee remain. 

Now passed once these troubles 
transitory. 

Then, 0 / my soul, see thou, 
rejoice and sing,' 

And laud the Great and Highest 
Heavenly King. p a j r 

And He will build Jerusalem full 

With emeralds and with sap¬ 
phires of great price. 

Michael Drayton, of Shakespeare’s Day 



^ . 

TUIC AMft Carting hay in the shadow of the 

I Slid LlHuLnnL/ ancient church at White Boding in Essex 
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Russia Finds Her Lost Salvaged 


Children Somehow 

I N long-beleaguered Leningrad, behind thick blackout curtains 
and within distant sound of the shell-lire under which the 
folk of that mighty city have lived for two years, writes a 
correspondent, a man in a blue militia suit is sitting at a table, 
going carefully through endless heaps of papers. He is looking for 
the Lost Children: and sooner or later he will find most of them. 

factories, and the children them¬ 
selves. One schoolboy writes : 

“ My little brother was three 
years old when I left. Mamma 


These little ones were 
separated by the relentless forces 
of war first from their fathers, 
who went to the front, arid then 
from their mothers, who were 
working in Leningrad war fac¬ 
tories which were hurriedly 
transported eastwards by plane 
as the Nazi invader approached 
Russia’s former capital. In'the 
early autumn of 1941, after only 
a few months of war in Russia, 
children from the schools, kinder¬ 
gartens, and nurseries of Lenin¬ 
grad were .evacuated in huge 
numbers. 

The war has now scattered 
Leningrad families over vast dis¬ 
tances, A father may be fight¬ 
ing- in the Ukraine while his wife 
Is making tanks in Siberia. Their 
' 8-year-old daughter, sent^ to the 
Kuban to make a home with her 
grandmother, is caught up in the 
wake of'the German advance 
and experiences the horrors* of 
the ■ German occupation. But 
the Nazi wave rolls back, the 
little g4’l and.the old woman sur-\ 
vive somehow, and 'gradually the 
threads of news from father, 
mother, and child are drawn 
together by the man in the blue 
. militia suit —and one more 
Leningrad family is‘reunited. 

It is now a. year since the 
Leningrad Militia first organised 
a special department to solve the 
problem of the homeless - child, 
and today the inquiries are con¬ 
ducted with infinite patience and 
determination through an ever- 
increasing spate of letters and 
telegrams from the front, the 


worked in a hospital, and Papa 
was killed at the front. My 
brother’s name is Kolya. Ourt 
house stood near the Neva, where 
there is a garden with a fence, 
around it. ”. 

Not much to go on here, but it 
is something. So the search 
begins, and includes evacuation 
centres, children’s organisations, 
health; departments, militia 
'stations, residential buildings. 
Visits are made to blocks of flats 
and houses, neighbours are 
questioned, witnesses called and 
evidence compared. But sup¬ 
pose, when the position of the 
house seems to be located it no 
longer exists? 

Where have the tenants gone? 
Where is the house-register? 
Who left the building before it 
was bombed? Or, if the place . 
stands, entirely different tenants 
may be in occupation, who know. 
nothing about their predecessors. 
Yet the search goes on, and shell¬ 
fire makes no difference. 

The father at the front will 
fight the Nazisjwith more furious 
bravery, the mother in the tank 
factory will work with fiercer 
energy if they know that kind 
hearts and cool heads and tire¬ 
less hands are busy day and night 
looking for the lost children. If 
good news comes, as it often does, 
the militiaman of Leningrad 
knows that he has done a real 
frontline job’ 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Sneeze 


A T Bobbie’s school was a girl 
named Evelyn. The two chil¬ 
dren lived next door to each 
other and often found them¬ 
selves walking home side by side. 

Evelyn was barely a year older 
than Bobbie, but she seemed to 
want to take care of him. She 
even tried to take his hand 



across the road, which offended 
Bobbie very much. “Just as if' I 
were a baby,” he cohiplained. 

“ Perhaps she only means to be 
kind, ” suggested his mother. 

But Bobbie wouldn’t have it. 
“She just wants to be interfer¬ 
ing,” he said. . - 


And then one day something 
happened that made him change 
his mind. It was nearly bed¬ 
time, and, as usual, Bobbie was 
listening to Granny reading one 
of his favourite stories. They 
were sitting in a room that over¬ 
looked the garden and the 
window was wide open. 

It was very'quiet, and except 
for the birds and Granny’s voice 
there wasn't a sound. Suddenly 
there was a loud sneeze! It 
seemed to come from just out¬ 
side the window. Bobbie jumped 
up and looked out. 

It was Evelyn. She was sitting 
on the grass as close to the 
window as she could get. She 
had evidently come to hear the 
bedtime story.. 

She didn’t deny it. “I come 
every evening,” she said. “Do 
you mind?” . ~ 

“Of course w'e don’t,” said 
Granny! “But why don’t .you 
come in? There is a heavy dew: 
you will catch cold on that, 
grass.” - * 

And that was the beginning of 
lots of pleasant evenings, with 
Granny reading and the children 
listening. Evelyn, it turned out, 
was a lonely little girl, and 
badly in need of someone to play 
with, but she had been too shy 
to say so. Now there was no 
need. . . 


Jt is gratifying to know that the 
books which the public are 
handing over to the authorities 
as salvage are being examined by. 
experts, otherwise many literary 
treasures might be irreparably 
lost. Sometimes old books are of 
more value than new ones. 

A few’ years ago a secondhand 
bookseller sold cheaply a very 
well-known book; it looked faded 
and old. Even the purchaser did 
not realise how great was his 
bargain until someone else 
pointed it out to him. It was a 
copy of Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
cost a few-coppers. 
t The purchaser’s wife was dis¬ 
gusted, and roundly scolded her 
husband .. for his extravagance, 
and, very much annoyed, she 
threw the book on to the table • 
by her bedside. It lay there next 
morning when her doctor called. 
The book attracted his attention. 
He picked, it' up and asked ex* 
citedly: “ Wherever,- did you get 
this from?” Again the poor hus¬ 
band came in for his wife’s in¬ 
dignation. The doctor; however, 
said he w r ould not mind paying 
five pounds for the book there 
and then, and his patient would 
have accepted the offer willingly. 

Instead, the doctor explained 
that if he was not very much mis¬ 
taken the book was a very rare 
copy indeed, and advised the 
lady to make a faithful copy of 
the title page and send it to a 
certain address. 'She did, and 
back came the reply: “If you 
wish to sell, send the volume 
along to us by registered post, 
and we will include it in our next 
auction.” 

The book was duly sent along, 
put up for auction, and sold for* 
several hundreds of pounds. In 
his extravagance the woman’s 
husband had paid sixpence for 
that book. He had often heard 
his wife say she wanted a copy of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and that is 
why he bought her a copy from a 
secondhand bookseller. What he 
did not realise, however, was 
that he had bought a first 
edition. 

Friends in Abyssinia 

In these days of living by 
initials the letters F4U stand 
for Friends’ (Quakers) Ambu¬ 
lance Unit. 

This detachment has .been in 
Abyssinia ever since the Italian 
evacuation, and much of its work 
entails a patient struggle against 
ignorance and superstition. 

• One very handy man is secre¬ 
tary, anaesthetist, pharmacist, 
mechanic, nursing instructor, 
and Amharic signwriter. 

Another ti’eats one hundred 
patients in his clinic during the 
morning, and visits others too ill 
to come to the clinic in the after¬ 
noon. 

An outbreak of - smallpox 
meant vaccinating 21,000 natives 
within a few days, the surprise 
being that the native supersti¬ 
tions allow this to be done. 

There is a leper camp where * 
the doctor in charge spends much 
of his time in persuading mothers 
to’ let their babies be separated 
from them at birth and placed in 
an orphanage. 

Another member of the unit 
runs a school for children who 
have been running wild in the 
streets of Addis Ababa for the 
past six years. 

The chief difficulty is to arouse 
the interest of the Ethiopians 
and to persuade them to be 
trained to carry on its good work 
when the Unit is withdrawn. 
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The Passing of Venus 

And the Coming of the 
Perseid Meteors 

A/enus has become less evident in the evening sky* writes the 
* C N Astronomer, for she sets earlier and is not likely to be 
seen for long after the Sun has gone down. Yet she still 
appears very bright and at about 10 o’clock may be found very 
low down near the horizon and to the left of where the Sun 
has set, giving us'the opportunity for a few parting glimpses 
before She vanishes from the evening sky. 

As Venus appears to approach Neptune. They are the debris 
nearer the Sun she is also actu - of a bright comet, known as 
ally coming much nearer, to us Tuttle's, that appeared in 1862. 
and will be at her nearest, The Earth happens to cross 
though then invisible, on this vast stream of meteoric 
September 6 next. At present residue every year, early in 
'Venus is about 57 million miles . August, when numerous particles 
away, but, when at her nearest are drawn into the Earth’s almo¬ 
in a month’s time, this will be 
reduced to 26 million miles. 

Venus now’ appears as a very 
slender crescent similar to • the 
Moon when between two and 
three days old. Quite a small 
telescope of only . two . inches 
aperture will show this crescent. 

The famous Perseid Meteors 
are now due to provide their 
annual display, but the presence 
of the Moon will be a dis¬ 
advantage for most of the time 
this yeai\ These meteors appear 
in greatest numbers at soriie time 
between the nights of August 10 
and 12, when on favourable 
occasions more than 60 may be 
counted in • aii hour by one 
observer. But such displays are 
usually seen in the early morning 
when Perseus, the constellation 
from which they appear to 
2 ’adiate, is high up in the. sphere, where they ignite, owing 
southern sky and not far from to their great speed of some 30 
overhead. We are then in the' miles a second as . they, travel * 
front or advancing side of the through it. TJiey enter our 
Earth as she ploughs her way world’s atmosphere at a great 
into the denser portions of the- height, about 500 miles, but do 
stream of meteors. On this not ignite until between 70 and 
occasion the bright moonlight 80 miles above us. Then they 
will dim and obscure all but the become visible, but are soon burnt 
most brilliant of them. up in the course of the next 30 

It is, however, quite possible or 40 miles, and during that short 
that a few meteors may be seen time, about a second, they are 
late in the evening from now visible. A few larger meteors will 
until the period of maximum at times travel farther and 
display. Then they will appear occasionally one will reach the 
io come from low in the north- Earth’s surface, when it becomes 
east and the Moon will be out a cold, hard, and heavy meteorite. 

Whipple’s Comet, which came 
so near in February last, is now 



The chief stars of Perseus, the 
dotted circle showing the 
region from which the 
meteors radiate 


of the way. 

These Perseids have no con¬ 


nection whatever with the stars speeding to distant regions far 


of Perseus; they merely come 
from that direction in space, but 


beyond the remote boundaries of 
our Solar System and the orbit 


from far beyond Neptune’s orbit, of Pluto. It will take several 
So any meteors that are seen will hundreds of years to get there, 
have come from a distance of probably, over a thousand years, 
nearly. four thousand million before it returns. We therefore 
miles, for these Perseids are wonder whether any fragments 
spread over a vast parabolic left behind- in the form of 
orbit that extends for about a meteors may fall into the Earth, 
thousand million miles beyond It is quite possible. G. F. M. 

Carrots of California ^ 


Jt took the war to make carrots 
really popular, and when 
the news reached America that 
the RAF was requiring its 
pilots to eat carrots abundantly, 
or else drink carrot juice, it did 
much to enhance their popu¬ 
larity over there. 

About a year and a half ago, 
Dr Margaret Smith, University 
of Arizona nutritionist, deter¬ 
mined that carrots grown in the 
mild winter climate of the south¬ 
west, under 10 to 12 hours of 
brilliant sunshine almost every 
day, contain greater food values 
than carrots produced in regions 
less sunny. Her findings were 
given wide publicity. As a result 
of all this thousands of people 
tried carrots who never ate them 
before—and" liked them. 


So the demand for western 
carrots boomed, and California 
and Arizona, the lovely sunny 
lands of the United States, are 
raising" millions of carrots as 
part of their war effort. Last 
winter Arizona shipped carrots 
from 5728 acres, and California’s 
Imperial, Valley from 6906 acres.’ 
Every acre means at least a car¬ 
load of 362 crates—each contain¬ 
ing approximately 72 pounds. 
Yet in 1922 Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia together shipped only 22 
carloads of carrots. 

When the figures for 1942 are 
compiled it may be found that 
the Californian-Arizona crop was 
20.000 carloads. The current 
year's total will be still higher, 
for carrots have been officially 
designated as a “war crop*.” 


i 
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The Stately Home of 
Bramshill 

Dramshill is one of the stateliest homes in England and it is 
^ good.news for Englishmen that its owner. Lord Brocket, 
has ensured its safe keeping with the National Trust. 


Set in the heart of the quiet 
Hampshire countryside Charles 
Kingsley knew and loved so well, 
Bramshill was built early in the 
17th century, and is renowned 
for its simple lines, the beauty of 
its mellow brick walls, and its 
rich stonework. All around it 
are - balustraded terraces, and 
beyond it rolling, verdant park¬ 
land and noble woods. 

Bramshill had long been the 
home of the Cope family when it 
was bought by Lord Brocket a 
year or two before' the war. 
In 1938 Joan Penelope Cope, who 
.Was born -at Bramshill and lived 
there until she was eleven, pub¬ 
lished her memories of the house. 


She then wrote: I was twelve on 
the 1st of January, and on the 
21st of that month started 
writing my “Memoirs” in my 
playtime so as to enable me to 
retain a vivid picture of my 
“young days” spent in the 
glorious surroundings of . . . our 
beautiful Hampshire home. 
They were never intended for 
publication, or, they would have 
been more discreet . . With 
apologies. , 

Through the courtesy of the 
author, and the publishers, 
Messrs Constable, the C N is able 
to quote the opening paragraphs 
of these charming memoirs . . . 
without apologies. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S MEMORIES 


-JJramshill,— perhaps the most 
perfect and beautiful Eliza-, 
beathan house of its kind in 
England,—is situated in the 
extream North of Hampshire,— 
mid way between Basingstoke, 
and Reading, There has always 
been a house- at Bramshill,—or 
“ Broomshill ” as it used to be 
called, (on account of the broom,) 

-—and a certain one there-is men¬ 
tioned in Doomsday Book;—there 
was even before that a small 
Roman camp,—of which, there 
are distinct remains including a 
little moat,—and small statues, 
etc, have been dug up. . 

The present house was first 
built in 1327- by a man named 
Foxley,—it was then a fortified 
building,—with all the windows 
looking into the courtyard,—and 
there 'is a ■ great lot of this 
original house still left. In 1611. 
it was converted by James. I. to 
be a royal palace for his ill-fated 
son—Henry,—Prince of Wales,— 
but the young man fell under the 
Stuart curse before the altera¬ 
tions were compleated. But still, 
—at the top of the house,—sur¬ 
mounting the highly carved,— 
ornate, English-Renaisance front 
is the Prince of Walese’s feathers 
waving over-a crown of stone. 
After the sudden death of his son 
the King presented the house 
to his lord-Chamberlin, — Lord 


Zouche,—whose statue looks out 
forever from a niche,—high up 
over the entrance from the four 
enclosed Elizabeathern gardens. 

But Bramshill has a strange, 
dignified meloncholy about: it,— 
which chiefly constitutes its 
chai;m,—as though it were still 
mourning for its princely owner 
who never slept in the room of 
which the ceiling' was painted 
and carved with the garter,—and 
rose of England. Perhaps,—too 
Bramshill mourns now for 
another Owner. It has' been 
described not incorrectly by a 
Frenchwoman visiting England 
as;—“le Chateau de. regret.” 

Bramshill also claims the scene 
of the famous tragedy of the 
Mistletoe Bride;—and according 
to several versions of the legend, 
it was actually an ancestress of 
ours. 

The chest was in the possession 
of the family, until about a 
hundred and twenty years ago 
.the tenth Baronet,—Sir Denzil’s 
widow took it away to her people. 
My great-grand-father wrote to 
the present owner saying: 

“If your heart is in the right 
place you will send me back my 
chest But he only wrote 

back:— 

“ My heart is in the right place, 
it is in my chest.” and so he 
kept it. 


Babel in London 


“ JJow terrible to be alone in 
London, speaking nothing 
but English! ” 

This amusing remark was 
made, not long before she died,. 
by that charming and witty 
actress, the late Dame Marie 
Tempest. It gives a slightly 
exaggerated picture, but it is 
certainly true that in a few parts 
. of London the English tongue 
is the last which one is likely 
to hear. Many German refugees 
make a point of not speaking 
their own language in the streets, 
lest it give offence. This shows 
courtesy, but not many average 
Londoners would recognise Ger¬ 
man when they heard it, and 
few would take offence at the 
sound of it in^fehe circumstances. 

We-would not, however, advise 
anyone to speak English in any 
German city, though in Italy 
offence is seldom taken at the 
sound of our language. In Japan, 
we hear, and also in the large 
portions of China under Japa¬ 
nese occupation, English is still 
the chief medium of communi¬ 


cation for those who cannot 
express themselves in Japanese, 
though our Far Eastern enemies 
now give ’it a special name of 
their own. 

But London, most tolerant of 
cities, hears all the* tongue^ of 
Babel all day and every day, 
German, Italian, Czech, Polish, 
Greek, French, Russian, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Magyar, Flemish, 
Serbian—and American. And 
London has learned none , of 
them, not even French to any 
extent. Calmly and serenely, 
the grey old capital takes it for 
granted that the rest of the 
world can and must learn 
English, to understand if not to 
speak. Not that London English 
is by any means the prevailing 
form, for a hundred accents,and 
dialects are heard, Scottish, 
North Country, West Country, 
Welsh, Irish, Midland, East 
Anglian, a Babel of counties as 
well as countries. London,, how¬ 
ever, . is so vast and friendly a 
city that she can absorb them 
all. 


THE COW COMES 
FIRST 

O u *' dairy farms need more 
milkers, f and volunteers are 
wanted for' training. Lady 
Denman, head of the Women’s 
Land Army, emphasised the 
importance of this fact at Guild;, 
ford' the other day. Milkers, she , 
said, are “ the cream of the Land 
Army,” and it was a most appro¬ 
priate phrase. They work longer 
hours than any other Land 
Girls, they rise earlier, they ha\ f e 
fewer days off, for the cows must 
not go unmilked. 

Lady Roderick Jones, speaking 
only, of her own cow-problem, has 
put this point even more 
strongly. Children know her 
best as Enid Bagnold, author of 
that delightful story National 
Velvet, which, however, is the 
tale of a horse, not a cow. Lady 
Jones lives near Brighton, but 
she has to be in London every 
day, and early 'too, for her work 
there. Moreover, she has a 
household and family to look 
after, and domestic duties pre¬ 
cede her journey to Town each 
day. As though this were not 
enough, the Jones family hgs its 
own cow*. “And the cow comes 
first,” said Lady. Jones. “The 
cow can’t wait.” 

So this busy writer and worker 
gets up. as early as any Land 
Girl, miiks the cow, makes the 
household plans for the day, and 
then goes off to what most people 
would call a full-.time job. 

. Aztec Music 

rpHE public showed its affection 
x for. Sir Henry Wood by giving 
him an ovation of unusual 
warmth at the Albert Hall the 
other evening, on taking up the 
baton again at the Promenade 
Concerts after his enforced rest. 

There was music by Rossini, 
Deiibes, Haydn, Beethoven, Ber¬ 
lioz on this particular night, and 
then—Chavez. 

A first performance in England 
always arouses' interest, and 
Sinfonia India, a descriptive 
piece by Carlos Chavez, did not 
disappoint. The India here con¬ 
cerned is not that land which 
occupies our thoughts today, but 
Aztec India, for the composer is 
a Brazilian living in Mexico. 
From its far-distant past he has 
collected themes and woven them 
into a modern setting—the piece 
is dated 1940—scored for a 
Mexican orchestra. Among the 
titles are some in the aboriginal 
Aztec language. 

As many as five players were 
needed for the various and un¬ 
usual percussion instruments 
employed, such as a pair of deer 
hoofs. All these added tone to 
this strangely colourful music. 

More and Better 
Babies 

At the meeting of the National 
Baby Welfare Council, Doctor 
Geffen, Medical Officer of Health 
for Enfield, said that in his 
opinion the causes that contri¬ 
buted to 68,000 more babies being 
born in 1942 than in 1941 were 
the mapy extra allowances-made 
for mothers and children, .such 
as school meals, vitamins, and 
clothing coupons, not to mention 
the growing belief in victory. 

Doctor Geffen added that the 
infant mortality rate for 1942 
was half what it was in 1917, and 
that British .babies are now as 
healthy as any in the world, if 
not the healthiest. ., 


A Nazi Norseman, 
and the Others 

’"The Nazis are delighted with Knut Hamsun, the S4-year-old 
* Norwegian author. A bosom friend of Quisling, he has 
been denouncing England as “the eternal enemy of Europe,’* 
who must be utterly overthrown. , 


We, too, have reason to be de¬ 
lighted,. for Hamsun confesses 
himself baffled by the fact that 
most Norwegians, and indeed the 
people of other countries he has 
visited, look to England with 
affectionate respect. 

.We return the Norwegians' re¬ 
gard. We thought so well of 
them that we gave' their King 
Haakon as bride our lovely Prin¬ 
cess Maud, daughter of King 
Edward the Seventh, and it is 
with us that Norway’s monarch, 
and Olaf, his son, the Crown 
Prince, have made their home 
since calamity descended on 
their land. 

v The Formidable Vikings 

In medieval days we were the 
prey, not the enemy, of the 
Northmen, or Norsemen, who 
formed the majority of the 


islands, when they gave them in 
pledge to James the Third of 
Scotland as a security for the. 
dowry of Margaret, a Scandi¬ 
navian princess. When Scot¬ 
land’s Sixth James, and Eng¬ 
land’s First, married a daughter 
of the Royal house of Denmark 
the islands, which had remained 
for 120 years unredeemed in 
pawn, were finally assigned to 
Scotland, after centuries of 
Viking ownership. 

For five centuries the Norse¬ 
men were the most wonderful 
warrior-mariners in the world, 
sailing every known sea. Pagans 
worshipping Thor and Odin, they 
were unmoved by the teaching of 
our Church, but pillaged, slew, 
and carried away captives. In¬ 
deed, they had special markets 
tor the sale of Scottish slaves. 

We were not their enemies ex- 
formidabl'e Vikings. “From the *cept in actual battle, as at Stam- 


fury of the Northmen, O Lord, 
deliver us! ” was the prayer in¬ 
cluded in our old Church litany. 

We generally speak of the 
Danes as invading and conquer¬ 
ing parts of Northern England, 
but it was mainly the hardy sons 
of Norway. Rollo, the Viking 
who .won Normandy from France, 
whehce cante the Conqueror 
later, was almost certainly a 
Norwegian. Norwegian, too, were 
the so-called Danes who estab¬ 
lished themselves in Scotland— 
in Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, 
and Moray, while for centuries, 
by right of conquest, they owned 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
where a Norse dialect is still 
spoken. Not until 1469 did they 
relinquish their hold on these 


ford Bridge in 1066, where Harald 
Hardraada was slain in fight by 
our Harold, the last of the Saxon 
kings, shortly before he himself 
fell dead'when fighting the Nor¬ 
mans at the Battle of Hastings. 

Invaluable Help 

The Norwegians rendered us 
magnificent service as neutral 
sea-carriers during the last war, 
a service that cost them the loss 
of 829 vessels of a million and a 
quarter tonnage. In the present 
conflict, in spite of suffering and 
temporary conquest, - they are 
with us entirely, if we gladly omit 
the unspeakable Quisling and his 
little gang which includes the 
dotard author who sees in us the 
eternal enemy. 



BIG 

COMPETITION 
COMING! 

£10 IN CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH 

Watch the September 4 th issue of this paper 

This competition will appeal to your skill and at 
the same„time provide thrill and entertainment. 

It has been devised by B.S.A. Cycles Ltd.* the 
manufacturers of the famous B.S.A. Bicycle. 

Don’t forget to get your'parents to put 
your splendid new B.S.A. Bicycle on 
order for you* They’re scarce during 
war-time., but you will get your B.S.A. 
if you are patient, and you will be 
proud to ride it. 




THE BICYCLE YOU CAN'T BEAT 

B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., Birmingham, ID 
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The Bran Tub 


Imagination ! 

\A SMALL b °y was standing very 
still in the middle of. a 
room. “And what are you 
doing? ” someone asked. : 

“Playing at shopping,” was 
the reply. “ There are goose¬ 
berries on the settee, and I’m- a 
queue.” ^ ; 


Stiff and Starchy 

’there ivas a gay captain of 

* March, 

Who ivalked quite as stiff as a 

• larch; 

And his friends all agreed 
There was no doubt indeed 
That the captain must live upon, 
starch . 


Jack© Finds a Noah’s Ark 



T HE holidays being here at last, Jacko and his friend Chimp decided to 
spend a few days in a caravan on a farm. Having prepared the place 
they went into the village to do some shopping. But what a shock they 
received on their return, for in their absence numerous farm animals had 
taken possession. . “ 1 thought it was a caravan we had hired, not a giddy 
Noah’s Ark,” said Jacko as he proceeded to shoo the animals away. 

DEFINITION 


What is the Name ? _ 

M Y name,, it begins with an A, 
I’ve an A at the end of my 
name, . . - 

The whole of my name is an A, 
And tis backwards and forwards 
the same. Answer next week 


Treacher : What is % a complete 
blackout? 

Pupil: A blackout in which 
the wardens have to put out their 
own lights.' 



CAKE & FLOUR CONFECTIONERY 

Do you recognise these old favourites under this name? This 
is the trade term for the cakes you see above, and many more 
which in pre-war days were in abundant supply. 

To meet war conditions, production has been greatly reduced 
and only a limited variety is now obtainable, but bakers and 
traders are doing their best to maintain regularity of supplies, 
even though the quantities are much reduced. 

All cake and flour confectionery is sold at controlled prices in 
agreement with the Ministry of Food. 




Remember that suppplies 
are limited so don’t buy 
more than your share. 



. . ' . > 

Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War-Time Alliance Ltd * 


TIT FOR TAT 

Two Negroes were often sent 
out together on the same. 
jobs, and the tools required were 
placed in one bag. pne morning, 
Rastus, feeling rather' lazy, 
pinned to the bag a note, read¬ 
ing: 

. “ Have forgotten the tool-bag, 
Sam. Please bring it along. ' 
On reading this Sam was 
puzzled for a moment or two; 
then he turned the paper over 
and wrote this message:* 

“ Didn’t see your note, Rastus. 
Bring the tool-bag yourself.”. 

THE GLOW-WORM 

Jn summer evenings a green 
blue glow may often be seen 
shining among the leaves. It 
indicates the presence of the 
glow-worm, which emits the light 
from luminous spots on its body. 

The glow is strongest, in the 
female insect, and although 
naturalists ate not certain of the 
reason for its existence it is 
generally believed that it serves 
to attract the male to the female. 

The glow-worm is a species of 
beetle, and in its larval state it is 
very useful to the farmer because 
it feeds on snails. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is low in 
the west. 

Saturn is in th6 
south-east and 
Mars is in the 
south. Thp 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
10 p.m. on Wed¬ 
nesday,August 4. 

Breaking it Gently 

Tattle Billy was asked what he 
would like for his fourth 
birthday. • ' 

*A piece of string, please, 
Mummie,” he said. 

“A piece of string?” queried 
his mother, wondering if she had 
heard aright. 

“ Yes, Mummie, ” said Billy, 
“with a nice engine tied to it.” 
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Asterisks indicate dbbrevi < 

Poultry Problem 

J ack was spending a holiday 
with an uncle who kept- 
fowls, ducks, and geese. 

“How many birds have you 
now, uncle?” he asked. 

“ One hundred and eight,” 

. replied uncle; “ and perhaps you 
can work out how many of each. 

I have half as many geese as 
ducks, and twice as many fowls 
as geese and ducks together.” 
What was Jack’s answer? 

Answer next week 

Proverbs From China 

Here are some amusing Chinese 
proverbs: 

Jn shallow water dragons 
" become the laughing-stock of 
shrimps. 

However high the tree, the 
shortest.axe can reach its trunk. 

He who has no money sees 
many bargains. 

A tale half told is the father 
of many lies. 

It is better to die two years 
too soon than to live one too long. 

No needle has two sharp 
points. 

Pussy’s Portal 

A CERTAIN wise man, it .is 
written. 

By absence of mind badly bitten , 
Made two holes in his d6or. 

Where but one teas before. 

To admit his pet cat and her 
kitten! . - 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Axigust 
4, to Tuesday , August 10. 

Wednesday, 5.20 With a bike in 
Scotland, .a talk by Scott Ken¬ 
nedy; followed by a Concert by 
the Kirkintilloch Children’s Choir. 
5.30 Letters in the Sand, by 
Laurens Sargent—No. 4, Daleth 
the Door. 

Thursday, 5.20 Proceed to 
Port ... A programme telling 
how emergencies were faced in our. 
ports during the Battle of Britain. 

Friday, 5.20 Joey and Elsie, in 
which John Keir Cross will tell of 
some of his boyhood’s adventures 
as a ventriloquist. 5.40 Talk by 
Lieutenant-Commander T. Wood- 
rooffe R N. 


Saturday, 5.20 , The .Lollipop 
Shop,-a broadcast-from a sweet 
factory in South Wales; followed 
by sweet' music on gramophone 
records; 5.45 Pushkin the Evacu¬ 
ated Cat, by Elizabeth Forster. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Boy from 
Odense, a play about Hans Ander¬ 
sen by Beryl M. Jones. 5.50 Prayers. 

Monday,' 5.20 The Rabbit’s Re¬ 
venge, a story by Margaret Gibbs 
told by Elizabeth: followed by 
Helen Henschel’s Music at Ran¬ 
dom (Chopin : The Man and his 
music). 5.45 The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Story: Forgetful 
Mrs Maloney, a story by Berta 
Lawrence, told by Mary. O’Farrell. 
5.40 Wild Flower Bee. Two teams 
of children answer questions. 


GYPRUS AND MOROCCO FREE 

- This stamp, as illustrated,' is one of those 
that you can fret from THE WINDSOR 
STAMP CO. ABSOLUTELY FREE. it 
has been issued by the British Crown Colony 
of CYPRUS, the historic little island in the 
Mediterranean, and shows the ruins of the 
Theatre at Soli as well as small portrait of 
II.M. Kins tlcorse VI. The MOROCCO 
stamp is another interesting stamp to,add to 
your collection and another which we also 
think that neiiher you nor your friends will 
already possess. It is overprinted and snr- 
. charged, and has been issiie r d~by the British 
Post. Office in North Africa for use in French 
Morocco. - 

We will give you these stamps ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. If you want them, you 
should send immediately and comply- with all 
the following simple conditions: (1) Write 
flearly your name and full address; (2) Ask for Cyprus and Morocco Free.Packet; 
(3) Ask to see our Approval Selections and Price List; (4) Enclose 3d. in stamps; 
and (5) Post your application to >.— 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A * soothing 
ointment. 5 Coniferous trees. 9 From 
this grows the mighty oak; 11 A 
destructive rodent. 12 A cave. 13 A 
black, hard wood. 15 Receding. 
17 Editor"’. 19 To contend in a race. 
29 A printer’s measure. K 22 Staggered. 
25. The earth. 28 Innings terminated. 
23 Has been. 29 To wake from sleep. 
31 An augury. 32 To gnaw. 

Reading Down. 1 A token, worn 
in the lapel.' 2 An expert flying-man. 
3 Solitary. 4 A commonly-used title.* 
G The most plentiful metal. 7 To set 
in rows. 8 Pig’s home. 19 Pertain¬ 
ing to certain celestial objects, 
14 Slender stem of a climbing plant. 

1G-Fox. 18 A vain fancy. 21 A 

sacred^cantata. 23 Gaelic. 24 Severe. 
25 One and one. 27 Employ. 30 Pre¬ 
position. 

oils. Answer next week * 



P-WAR PROSPERITY- 
THE TRUE FOUNDATION 

K OST of us are thinking a 
good deal about the sort of 
world we are going to have after 
the war. We have made up our 
minds that it has got to be a 
better world. 

One of our best hopes for the 
future lies in the splendid state of 
the country’s health under the 
stress and strain of war. 

Generally, the health of the 
people is sounder than it was in 
pre-war days. 

1 Milk of Magnesia ’ has done 
its bit in helping the worker and 
thk fighter to stay on the job. By 
stopping small digestive troubles 
becoming big ones, it has saved 
the country many thousands of 
working hours. 

And so also in the Peace to 
come, ‘Milk of Magnesia’ will 
be playing its part in keeping us 
- well. We all want prosperity and 
to secure it we have got to be fit* 
Remember, health counts most. 

"MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

*Milk of Magnesia ’ is the^ trade mark ■of 
Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 


T HE NATION’S HEALTH IS 
THE NATION’S WEALTH 

We'intend ter see to it that the children suffer, 
as little as possible. Holidays and Outings 
for older folk as welbas for children will he 
Riven this year—for many the only break 
they will have from the dreary Last End. 
Please help with a donation to ; 

Rev. Percy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION (Founded 1885), - 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
■■wm Stepney,-E.l. B 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new “ Inqueduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 4774661 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “Inqueduct” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 

THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK.' 

Until normal ‘times 
arrive, supplies may be 
limited. So, treasure 
your INQUliDUCT pens 
. , . they are valuable. 
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